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THE VALUE OF HOUSEWORK IN TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

It is now a generation and more since the middle-aged city- 
dweller awoke to the fact that his sons, on whom he was lavishing 
the education that he as a hard-worked country boy had longed 
for in vain, were not being made by these "advantages" into 
such remarkable youths after all. Exemption from wearisome 
hand-labor had not resulted, as had been hoped, in clear and 
vigorous thinking. The abstract truths of text-book and lecture 
were often feebly grasped by these lads who were not deft of hand 
or quick of resource in an emergency. And then we saw the 
beginning of manual training, the effort to use the elements of the 
carpenter's trade for developing eye and hand and brain together. 
It was recognized as a need that must be met; for the farmer, 
in exchanging his occupation for work in village or city, had left 
behind him all that had given, unconsciously to himself, the 
development now found to be lacking in his son. 

For the girl there remained the training in household arts 
under her mother — arts much restricted as compared with those 
practiced on the farm, but still affording good teaching material. 
But more and more these arts have dwindled in their scope; other 
things have filled the time of both mother and child ; and, apply- 
ing the lesson learned on the boy, we have added courses in home 
economics to our school curriculum. These courses have applied 
order and method, have brought to tradition and custom the 
invaluable touch of science ; and we have counted all this change 
as progress. But now the question arises: If we continue to 
yield to this centrifugal force that is hastening work out of the 
house and forcing us into cramped " non-housekeeping " quarters, 
can the loss be made up by any system of formal education? 
What are to be the surroundings, the activities, the teaching 
plant, so to speak, which is to be used in bringing about correct 
habits and a sense of responsibility? What form shall the 
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thousand influences take that are to mold character in the early 
years ? 

We are suffering from our one-sided view of education, which 
seems to deal only with certain unrelated mental faculties, to the 
neglect of moral and social development. The whole difficult 
application to daily life, the bringing up of good citizens, all this is 
doubtless hard to compass by educational machinery. It is best 
done through the intimate and personal touch of the parent in the 
privacy of home relations; and many parents strive nobly with 
precept, both in and out of season, but often miss the example in 
which precept should be voiced. It is so much easier to preach 
than so to manage that natural laws shall teach the needed lesson ; 
so much easier to give for the child than to let him acquire the self- 
denial and judgment that would come from his own giving; to 
plan and buy his clothing, and all other necessaries, rather than 
suffer the loss and mistakes that will come while he is learning 
to buy. 

In our zeal for good housekeeping we have come to mean by it 
a certain product, without regard to the effect on those who have 
wrought it — a case in which the by-product, as the chemists say, 
is the most valuable part. Thus, she whom we call the capable 
woman, whose touch is rapid and sure, has no patience with 
the slow and clumsy ways of a child nor with the unskilled 
product of her hands. The end in view for her is the neat house, 
the well-cooked meal, not the development of the child. She is 
weighted by the long list of things to be done, and the fear of her 
neighbor's judgment of her as a housekeeper; so she sends the 
little one out to play rather than take the time to teach her. 
And the result is that the famous housekeeper is often found, to 
the surprise of herself and her friends, to have brought up incap- 
able children; while a selfish or invalid mother may be blessed 
with a son or daughter so efficient as to upset all our theories of 
heredity and training. 

The reason is not far to seek. Given an active little brain and 
hands, and a disorganized household, with work crying out to be 
done; the connection once made, achievement follows and pride 
in it; and there are no highly developed adult standards to 
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shame and discourage by contrast and criticism. Responsibility 
develops, and an ardor in the doing. 

A little girl of eight was seen recently in a tenement caring 
with great intelligence for a sick woman and baby. 

This is, indeed, a left-handed way of developing noble quali- 
ties, and it succeeds only with the unusual child ; but it illustrates 
the blind working out of these forces. 

The intelligent, adult mind should be able to do far better 
with educative material such as is offered by the daily tasks and 
happenings; but let us not deny the difficulty of doing it, when 
necessity does not hold the whip. And this is the great argument 
for keeping our lives on simple and natural lines. 

It is harder for the man of wealth to train his children in 
habits of industry. If there is a hired man to attend to the lawn, 
it is more difficult to make the boys clear away the remains of the 
fireworks. It is a cunning mother who can successfully appeal to 
the children to go outside and tell her when the curtains are 
draped properly. It is a resolute one, indeed, who will refuse to 
let the seamstress make the garment which has been set as the 
task for the indolent little girl. It is easier to do it all at one 
stroke — for a family used to the ease of city life in the winter to 
move to a simple farmhouse and get on with almost no service for 
the good of the children in the summer. Here stern nature 
teaches, as manufactured punishments cannot. In such a summer 
home a very careless little boy was confronted with the scarred 
visage of a rusted tool, a favorite one, which he had left for 
days out in the rain. The harrowing sight, aided by a sharp 
reprimand, sent him to his room in tears. A well-meaning rela- 
tive strove to comfort, but the little battler with a bad tendency 
made this valiant reply : " If you'd got such a bad reputation as 
I have for forgettin', you'd cry too." Here a boy may learn 
that, unless he splits the kindlings, there will be no fire in the 
morning. The girl will see that, unless she learns to cook a cer- 
tain dish, there is no one else to do it. 

We hear much of the advantage of games, such as football 
and basket-ball, not only for the development of the body, but for 
training in self-control, fair play, etc. ; but do they teach the 
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lessons that a boy or girl can learn at home in the care of younger 
children, so that the mother may rest ; in preparing food that is to 
be afterward enjoyed by the whole family; in helping to make 
a room spotlessly clean and neat, that it may diffuse for family 
and guests that sense of refinement which cleanliness and good 
taste can lend to the simplest furnishings? It is such offices as 
this that make up the indefinable atmosphere of home. To do it 
for those we love, rather than to find it done by servants, is to 
become a loyal part of that household, to be quickened in heart 
and mind as to the meaning of that home for us and ours. 

I watched three little boys working for a week to build an 
Indian tepee — cutting branches, weaving in reeds brought from 
the swamp, and finally building their camp-fire with infinite pride. 
Would they have exchanged this rude work of their hands for the 
most perfect ready-made house ? 

It cannot be denied that the boys and girls of our time are 
not receiving to such a degree as is possible the advantage of train- 
ing by means of homely household arts. Has this fact any con- 
nection with the widespread lack of a sense of responsibility? 
The head of a foundry laments it, it accounts for the turning 
away of young women from training schools for nurses where the 
standards are high. You hear of a frightful accident, and you 
know before the details come in that " someone has blundered ; " 
some young man with the best intentions in the world has been 
unable in a moment of danger to rely on a safe accumulation of 
habit started in early youth. And when we hear that a noble man 
has done his duty, saving the lives or fortunes of thousands, nine 
times out of ten he has not been consciously more heroic than the 
blunderer, but his training has made his duty easy and natural. 

We hear the impatient question : " But why the household 
arts for this training? Why these common tasks? They are 
doomed anyway by the trend of modern industrialism. House- 
work is all going out of the house." No ; a great deal is going 
out from our city houses — all the larger, coarser processes, to 
which machinery and wholesale processes are applicable, as the 
laundry and the preparation of certain foods. And one of the 
pressing tasks now waiting for women is intelligently to hasten 
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their outgoing, and to devise some means of following them and 
obtaining oversight and control for the protection of the family 
health and purse. But there are certain parts, as finer cookery 
and the lighter cleaning, that are so intimately bound up with the 
health and comfort of the family, and so require a refined and 
skilful touch, that they should be- kept for the members of the 
family, for the education of the younger ones, and to keep the 
older ones in touch with the home. The mother-teacher should be 
enabled to select an environment that shall be full of suggestions 
of family and neighborhood dependence and helpfulness, full of 
object-lessons in applied science, with tasks to make deft the 
fingers and sure the eye. Every noble lesson of self-control and 
unselfishness, all sympathy with labor — what should be its dig- 
nity, and what is too often its hard lot — may be learned and 
expressed in these homely arts of life. 

Mary Hinman Abel. 

Baltimore, Md. 



